4o               PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE

In our remarks on the general character of Parliament
in the period under discussion we have indicated the main
factors which affected the development of parliamentary
procedure. We see from the journals and other authorities
the adoption of a fixed arrangement for the whole growing
activity of the House. In the Upper House, on the day
appointed by royal proclamation, the Lords assemble and
take their places in the prescribed order which has lasted to
our own day. The Queen is seated on the throne : her
chief minister, at that time often a commoner (as, for in-
stance, Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father of the famous Francis
Bacon), takes his place upon the woolsack, the seat reserved
for the judges. One step lower sit at their table the two
secretaries, the Clerk of the Crown and the Clerk of the
Parliaments. The Queen's speech, in those days a long
and fairly elaborate production, is then, after the Queen's
permission has been asked, read aloud: it states political
considerations, points out the tasks which Parliament is to
undertake, and concludes with a request to the Commons
to choose their Speaker.

The choice of the Speaker is made, it is true, on the
recommendation of a member of the House belonging to
the Government, and is therefore, in point of fact, made
under Government influence; but the Chancellor at .the
opening of Parliament emphasises the complete freedom of
the House in its choice of a president. The confirmation
of the Speaker's election follows in the same manner as at
the present day. After the Speaker elect has humbly begged
to be excused and asseverated his unfitness for the office the
confirmation follows, accompanied by a second speech from
the Chancellor, which, according to the fashion of the
period, is a masterpiece of prolix and flowery oratory full
of compliments to the Speaker. The Speaker's oration which
comes next is no less detailed, but it ends with what was
then a very important matter, namely, with a request to the

Elsynge says clearly: "Cardinal Wolsey's ambition first brought in the
privy counsellors and others of the King's servants into the House of
Commons, from which they were antiently exempted. The effects are,
the Commons have lost their chief jewel (freedom of speech)." (" The
Manner of Holding Parliaments," p. 171.)